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erracework which today, in the Andes, reaches from valley
Joor to the frost line and even higher. The terraces transform
teep, even precipitate slopes, into hundreds, thousands of little
evei fields. Their masonry is rock. With minimum care they
>utlast the centuries; and it is in soil already ancient at the date
>f the Conquest, that the Indians of the Andes today do their
slanting.
For "tribute" work on the terraces, the peoples under the
ncas received clothing, subsistence and medicine, and needed
aw materials. Labor rotation placed but a light burden on each
ndividual. In the case of the terraces and irrigation systems, the
porker's community became the user of the land, and the yield
>f that part of the land reserved for the Inca flowed back to the
ommunity according to need. Thus, it was by nothing re-
smbling slave labor that the immensities of terraces and irri-
;ation aqueducts were constructed.
The Inca's governmental system was constructed on the basis
f the ayllu, or endogamous tribe, which existed throughout the
Lndean country as the ultimate social unit. Like the Pueblos of
Jew Mexico and Arizona today, and the village communities
f India and Indonesia, the ayllu was not merely its people, and
ot merely the land, but people and land wedded through a
lystical bond. Often these ayllus had joined themselves into
mil states, each ruled by a curaca whose authority was heredi-
iry. Rather frequently, these small states had formed them-
?lves into confederacies or compound states, and these, on the
eruvian coast, had become intricately organized kingdoms of
ic feudal type. All of these facts antedated the Inca's hege-
lony. Because each state added to the Inca Empire already had
s own social structure, ranging from the simple single ayllu
p to the large feudal kingdom, the Incas found ready for their
se excellent materials with which to strengthen the social fab-
c of a growing empire. Their genius in such matters as these
-as great, principally because of their strong tendency toward
iimerical regularity. The earlier social groupings were irregu-
:r, inharmonious as to size, and diverse as to functions. The
icas took them over and reduced them all to suitable places
i a symmetrical administrative pyramid.
We can project the Incas' administrative system thus: Ten
Duseholds under an official, designated from above, from
nong their own number; fifty households, under an official
milarly designated; one hundred households, under a curaca,
ho was one of the nobility; and so on up to five hundred
Duseholds, one thousand and ten thousand households. Then,